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The  Foundation 

The  Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  the  Freer  Collection,  and  an  endowment 
fund  to  provide  for  the  study  and  acquisition  of  Oriental  fine 
arts  were  given  in  trust  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  by  Charles 
Lang  Freer  of  Detroit.  The  first  formal  offer  was  made  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  on  December  15,  1905. 
After  further  negotiations  the  gift  was  accepted  by  the  Regents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  and 
the  Deed  of  Gift  was  executed  on  May  5,  1906. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  Deed  of  Gift,  Mr.  Freer  retained  the  right 
to  keep  the  Collection  in  his  possession  during  his  lifetime  and 
to  make  additions  to  it,  although  it  was  understood  that  an  object 
once  incorporated  into  the  Collection  should  not  be  removed 
from  it.  After  Mr.  Freer's  death,  the  Collection  was  to  be  moved  to 
Washington  and  placed  in  the  Renaissance-style  building  given 
by  the  founder,  designed  in  accordance  with  his  wishes  and  erected 
within  the  grounds  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  In  accepting 
the  gift  the  Government  agreed  to  care  for  and  maintain  the 
building  and  the  Collections  at  public  expense. 

The  inventory  of  2,500  objects  that  accompanied  the  original 
Deed  of  Gift  was  almost  quadrupled  by  the  continuous  collecting 
that  occupied  Mr.  Freer  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Some  9,500  objects 
were  transferred  to  Washington  from  his  Detroit  home  in  1920. 
This  included  what  is  still  one  of  the  largest  collections  of  the 
works  of  James  McNeill  Whistler  (1,234  objects  including  the 
famous  Peacock  Room) ,  plus  almost  200  works  of  other  American 
painters  of  the  time:  George  de  Forest  Brush,  Thomas  Wilmer 
Dewing,  Childe  Hassam,  Winslow  Homer,  Gari  Melchers,  Willard 
Leroy  Metcalf,  John  Francis  Murphy,  Charles  Adams  Piatt, 
Albert  Pinkham  Ryder,  John  Singer  Sargent,  Joseph  Lindon  Smith, 
Abbott  Handerson  Thayer,  Dwight  William  Tryon,  and  John 
Henry  Twachtman;  two  sculptures  by  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  and 
a  group  of  Pewabic  pottery  by  Mary  Chase  Perry  Stratton.  Accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  Deed  of  Gift,  the  section  of  American 
arts  is  closed  to  further  accessions. 

In  the  Oriental  section  there  were  3,400  Chinese  objects,  1,863 
Japanese,  1,697  Egyptian  (mostly  small  glass  objects  which 
Mr.  Freer  bought  as  a  collection) ,  45 1  Korean  objects,  513  from 
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the  Near  East  and  India,  and  about  200  miscellaneous  objects  of 
Babylonian,  Byzantine,  Cambodian,  Cypriot,  Palmyran,  and  Tibetan 
origin.  In  the  half  century  since  the  Gallery  opened,  almost  2,000 
more  Oriental  objects  have  been  added  by  purchase  so  that  there 
are  now  approximately  12,000  objects  in  the  Collection.  The 
Oriental  Collections,  for  which  the  Gallery  is  most  famous,  are 
among  the  finest  outside  the  Far  East. 

Briefly  summarized,  the  Oriental  Collections  are  as  follows: 
China:  Bronze,  jade,  sculpture,  painting,  metalwork,  lacquer, 
and  ceramics. 

Japan:  Sculpture,  painting,  metalwork,  lacquer,  ceramics,  prints, 
and  drawings. 

Korea:  Ceramics,  painting,  metalwork  and  jade. 

India:  Sculpture,  manuscripts,  and  painting. 

Iran  ( Persia ) :  Manuscripts,  metalwork,  painting,  ceramics, 

and  sculpture. 

Egypt  and  Syria:  Sculpture,  manuscripts,  metalwork,  glass  and 
ceramics. 

Greek,  Aramaic,  and  Armenian  Biblical  manuscripts,  early 
Christian  painting,  gold,  and  crystal.  The  outstanding  objects  in 
this  group  are  the  fourth/fifth-century  manuscript  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  four  Evangelists,  and  a  third-century  Greek 
(Egypt)  papyrus  manuscript  of  The  Minor  Prophets  (in  part) 
known  respectively  as  Washington  Manuscripts  Nos.  Ill  and  V. 

In  addition  to  the  main  Freer  Collection  there  is  an  ever-growing 
Study  Collection  comprised  of  artifacts  that  are  not  exhibited  but 
kept  in  the  study  rooms  for  use  as  comparative  material,  for 
laboratory  analysis,  and  for  the  use  of  visiting  scholars  and 


students  as  well  as  by  the  staff.  The  Study  Collection  consists  mostly 
of  shards  of  pottery  and  porcelain  (now  amounting  to  some  5,000) 
brought  back  by  travelling  staff  members  from  known  find-sites  or 
known  kilnsites.  There  are  hundreds  of  shards  from  kilnsites  in 
China,  Japan  and  in  Thailand,  as  well  as  Chinese  porcelain  shards 
from  known  find-sites  all  around  the  Indian  Ocean  from  Indonesia 
to  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  In  addition,  there  is  what  may  be  the 
most  complete  collection  of  shards  from  Japanese  kilnsites  assem- 
bled outside  Japan.  The  Study  Collection  also  includes  many  frag- 
ments of  ancient  Chinese  ceremonial  bronzes  as  well  as  a  small 
selection  of  Japanese  woodblock  prints. 

Supplementing  the  Collection  is  the  Library,  located  on  the  ground 
floor  and  open  to  readers  from  Monday  through  Friday,  from 
10  A.M.  to  4:30  P.M.  The  Library  contains  over  25,000  books, 
pamphlets,  periodicals,  about  half  of  which  are  in  Oriental  lan- 
guages, mainly  Chinese  and  Japanese,  devoted  to  subjects  repre- 
sented in  the  Collection,  namely,  the  arts  and  culture  of  the  Far 
East,  India,  and  the  Near  East;  Biblical  Manuscripts;  and  the  life 
and  works  of  James  McNeill  Whistler  and  other  American  painters 
whose  works  are  represented  in  the  Collection.  These  publications 
are  for  use  inside  the  building  only.  In  addition  to  the  books  and 
periodicals  the  Library  houses  some  30,000  slides,  lending  3,000  to 
4,000  each  year,  and  over  8,000  study  photographs. 

Related  to  both  the  Library  and  the  Study  Collection  is  the  Herzfeld 
Archive  of  ancient  Near  Eastern  art  and  archaeology.  This  consists 
of  most  of  the  field  notebooks,  journals,  negatives,  drawings  and 
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the  Near  East  and  India,  and  about  200  miscellaneous  objects  of 
Babylonian,  Byzantine,  Cambodian,  Cypriot,  Palmyran,  and  Tibetan 
origin.  In  the  half  century  since  the  Gallery  opened,  almost  2,000 
more  Oriental  objects  have  been  added  by  purchase  so  that  there 
are  now  approximately  12,000  objects  in  the  Collection.  The 
Oriental  Collections,  for  which  the  Gallery  is  most  famous,  are 
among  the  finest  outside  the  Far  East. 

Briefly  summarized,  the  Oriental  Collections  are  as  follows: 
China:  Bronze,  jade,  sculpture,  painting,  metalwork,  lacquer, 
and  ceramics. 

Japan:  Sculpture,  painting,  metalwork,  lacquer,  ceramics,  prints, 
and  drawings. 

Korea:  Ceramics,  painting,  metalwork  and  jade. 

India:  Sculpture,  manuscripts,  and  painting. 

Iran  ( Persia ) :  Manuscripts,  metalwork,  painting,  ceramics, 
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Egypt  and  Syria:  Sculpture,  manuscripts,  metalwork,  glass  and 
ceramics. 

Greek,  Aramaic,  and  Armenian  Biblical  manuscripts,  early 
Christian  painting,  gold,  and  crystal.  The  outstanding  objects  in 
this  group  are  the  fourth/fifth-century  manuscript  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  four  Evangelists,  and  a  third-century  Greek 
(Egypt)  papyrus  manuscript  of  The  Minor  Prophets  (in  part) 
known  respectively  as  Washington  Manuscripts  Nos.  Ill  and  V. 

In  addition  to  the  main  Freer  Collection  there  is  an  ever-growing 
Study  Collection  comprised  of  artifacts  that  are  not  exhibited  but 
kept  in  the  study  rooms  for  use  as  comparative  material,  for 
laboratory  analysis,  and  for  the  use  of  visiting  scholars  and 


students  as  well  as  by  the  staff.  The  Study  Collection  consists  mostly 
of  shards  of  pottery  and  porcelain  (  now  amounting  to  some  5,000) 
brought  back  by  travelling  stafT  members  from  known  find-sites  or 
known  kilnsites.  There  are  hundreds  of  shards  from  kilnsites  in 
China,  Japan  and  in  Thailand,  as  well  as  Chinese  porcelain  shards 
from  known  find-sites  all  around  the  Indian  Ocean  from  Indonesia 
to  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  In  addition,  there  is  what  may  be  the 
most  complete  collection  of  shards  from  Japanese  kilnsites  assem- 
bled outside  Japan.  The  Study  Collection  also  includes  many  frag- 
ments of  ancient  Chinese  ceremonial  bronzes  as  well  as  a  small 
selection  of  Japanese  woodblock  prints. 

Supplementing  the  Collection  is  the  Library,  located  on  the  ground 
floor  and  open  to  readers  from  Monday  through  Friday,  from 
10  A.M.  to  4:.30  P.M.  The  Library  contains  over  25,000  books, 
pamphlets,  periodicals,  about  half  of  which  are  in  Oriental  lan- 
guages, mainly  Chinese  and  Japanese,  devoted  to  subjects  repre- 
sented in  the  Collection,  namely,  the  arts  and  culture  of  the  Far 
East,  India,  and  the  Near  East;  Biblical  Manuscripts;  and  the  life 
and  works  of  James  McNeill  Whistler  and  other  American  painters 
whose  works  are  represented  in  the  Collection.  These  publications 
are  for  use  inside  the  building  only.  In  addition  to  the  books  and 
periodicals  the  Library  houses  some  30,000  slides,  lending  3,000  to 
4,000  each  year,  and  over  8,000  study  photographs. 

Related  to  both  the  Library  and  the  Study  Collection  is  the  Herzfeld 
Archive  of  ancient  Near  Eastern  art  and  archaeology.  This  consists 
of  most  of  the  field  notebooks,  journals,  negatives,  drawings  and 
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plans  of  the  late  Professor  Ernst  Herzfeld  who  spent  his  lifetime  as 
an  archaeologist  concerned  with  the  Near  East  and  who  is  justi- 
fiably regarded  as  one  of  the  most  renowned  scholars  in  that  field. 
The  Archive  was  give  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  1946  by 
Professor  Herzfeld  with  the  provision  that  it  be  housed  in  the 
Freer  Gallery  of  Art;  supplementary  materials  were  added  in  195 1 
and  1952  by  Herzf eld's  sister. 

The  Islamic  Archives  of  the  late  Dr.  Myron  Bement  Smith  were 
presented  to  the  Gallery  by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Katharine  Dennis 
Smith,  in  1977.  The  Collection  consists  of  approximately  87,000 
items,  including  professional  and  personal  working  papers,  photo- 
graphic negatives  and  prints,  color  and  lantern  slides,  architectural 
sketches,  drawings,  plans,  and  maps  assembled  by  Dr.  Smith  during 
his  forty-year  career  as  a  classical  archaeologist,  architect  and  art 
historian.  The  Collection  documents  and  illustrates  various  aspects 
of  Islamic  civilization,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  history  of 
Islamic  art  and  architecture. 

Members  of  the  Gallery's  curatorial  staff  devote  the  major  portion 
of  their  time  to  research  on  objects  in  or  related  to  the  Collection. 
The  results  of  their  research  are  assembled  on  folder  sheets,  thereby 
providing  concise  information  about  questions  regarding  age, 
quality  and  provenance.  Folder  sheet  information  is  readily  avail- 
able, upon  request,  in  the  main  office.  In  addition,  curators  regularly 
serve  as  advisors  to  students,  scholars  and  the  general  public  on  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  their  areas  of  expertise.  They  frequently  lecture 
on  or  publish  the  results  of  their  scholarly  investigations.  The  cura- 
tors also  examine  objects  for  the  general  public,  by  appointment. 

An  especially  important  portion  of  curatorial  work  at  the  Gallery 
involves  the  planning  and  installation  of  special  exhibitions.  Objects 
included  in  such  exhibitions  are  always  drawn  from  the  Freer  Col- 
lection since,  in  the  Deed  of  Gift,  Mr.  Freer  expressly  stipulated 
that  only  those  objects  in  the  Collection  could  ever  be  shown  in  the 
Gallery.  In  the  same  document,  Mr.  Freer  stated  that  no  objects 
from  the  Collection  could  ever  be  made  available  for  loan  outside 
the  building. 

A  specially  designed  studio  houses  the  activities  of  the  Gallery's 
Oriental  Picture  Mounters.  This  is  a  traditional  craft  in  the  Far 
East,  which  entails  skills  and  techniques  handed  down  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  The  mounters  are  engaged  in  the  practical 
aspects  of  cleaning,  repairing  and  restoring  Chinese  and  Japanese 
paintings. 
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Another  facility  of  the  Freer  Gallery  is  the  Technical  Laboratory, 
which  since  its  founding  in  195 1  has  developed  into  one  of  the 
outstanding  centers  in  the  world  for  what  has  been  described  as 
"research  into  the  materials  and  methods  of  ancient  craftsmen." 
Laboratory  staff  members  study  the  nature  and  properties  of  metals, 
ceramics,  lacquers,  papers,  and  pigments,  in  an  effort  to  reconstruct 
the  history  of  ancient  technology  and  to  find  out  how  best  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  the  objects  of  art  in  the  Collections. 

The  Founder 

Charles  Lang  Freer  was  born  of  French  Huguenot  ancestry  at  Kings- 
ton, New  York,  on  February  25,  1856,  the  son  of  Jacob  R.  and 
Phoebe  Jane  ( Townsend )  Freer.  His  first  American  ancestor  was 
one  of  the  original  patentees  of  New  Paltz,  New  York.  So  modest 
were  the  circumstances  of  Charles  Freer's  family  that  he  had  to 
leave  school  after  the  seventh  grade  and  go  to  work.  Starting  in  a 
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Japanese  painting,  the  Poetess  Saigu- 
Nyogo  Yoshiko,  attributed  to  Fujiwara 
Nobuzane.  1176-ca.  1265.  Kamakura 
period  (50.24) 

cement  factory  in  Kingston,  Mr.  Freer  moved  on  to  a  clerkship  in 
the  local  general  store  and  then  to  a  job  in  the  offices  of  the  New 
York,  Kingston  &  Syracuse  Railway  of  which  Colonel  Frank  J. 
Hecker  was  the  local  superintendent.  After  three  years,  Hecker  and 
young  Freer  moved  to  Logansport,  Indiana,  where  they  worked  on 
the  Eel  River  Railroad;  and  when  this  was  bought  out  by  the 
Wabash  four  years  later,  they  moved  to  Detroit  and  started  the 
Peninsular  Car  Works  with  Freer  serving  as  Assistant  Treasurer. 
The  year  was  1880,  and  Freer  was  24  years  old.  The  company 
prospered  greatly,  and  it  became  clear  that  Charles  Freer  was  a 
young  man  of  exceptional  gifts.  In  1899  he  brought  about  the 
merger  of  13  leading  railroad  car  manufacturers  to  form  the 
American  Car  and  Foundry  Company;  and  the  following  year,  at 
44,  Charles  Freer  retired  from  business  to  devote  his  full  time  to 
the  arts. 
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Among  the  earliest  objects  in  the  present  Collection  is  the  set  of 
Whistler  etchings,  "Venice,  Second  Series",  which  Mr.  Freer  bought 
in  1887.  In  1890  he  made  his  first  trip  to  Europe,  meeting  Whistler 
in  London  on  March  4th  of  that  year.  Thus  began  a  lifelong 
friendship  between  two  men  of  widely  divergent  personalities.  It 
was  Whistler  who  turned  Charles  Freer's  attention  to  the  arts  of 
Japan  and  who  impressed  upon  him  the  importance  of  further  and 
much  deeper  study  in  what  was  then  almost  an  unknown  field.  A 
brief  period  of  interest  in  Japanese  prints  led  to  the  older  arts  of 
Japan — screen  paintings  and  pottery — and  these  in  their  turn,  to 
the  classic  arts  of  China.  During  the  1890's  Mr.  Freer  purchased 
works  of  art  in  considerable  quantity,  especially  in  the  field  of 
American  paintings  where,  to  the  increasing  number  of  Whistlers, 
he  added  works  by  Dewing,  Tryon,  Hassam,  Homer,  Metcalf, 
Ryder,  Sargent  and  others.  Mr.  Freer  chose  works  which  were 
delicate  and  refined  in  tone  and  subject  matter,  qualities  which  he 
considered  to  be  complementary  to  his  ever-growing  Oriental 
holdings.  At  the  same  time  he  increased  the  Japanese  Collection  by 
some  1,500  objects  mostly  in  the  fields  of  painting  and  pottery. 

From  1895  to  1903  Mr.  Freer  went  frequently  to  Europe,  and 
in  the  years  1905  to  1911  he  travelled  widely  in  the  rest  of  the 
world  visiting  Japan,  China,  Java,  India,  and  Ceylon  as  well  as 
Egypt.  Everywhere  he  went  his  first  interest  was  the  art  of  the 
Orient  and  the  necessity  of  learning  more  about  it,  and  his  immedi- 
ate objective  was  collecting. 

As  a  collector,  Charles  Freer  possessed  a  sensitive  and  discrimi- 
nating taste  that  stood  him  in  good  stead  as  he  adventured  among 
the  fine  arts  of  the  classic  antiquity  of  China,  just  beginning  to  be 
seen  by  Western  eyes.  His  generous  provision  for  future  acquisitions 
and  for  serious  study  in  this  field  was  indicative  of  his  recognition 
of  their  importance  to  scholarship  as  well  as  to  aesthetics.  No  scholar 
himself,  Mr.  Freer  had  a  sincere  and  deep  regard  for  truth,  for  right 
proportion  and  exact  understanding  of  the  fine  arts.  His  gift  was 
appropriately  placed  in  the  care  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
whose  seal  is  inscribed  with  the  words:  "For  the  increase  and  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge  among  men."  Charles  Lang  Freer  died  in  New 
York  City  on  September  25,  1919- 
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The  Building 

The  building,  which  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mall,  on  Jef- 
ferson Drive  at  Twelfth  Street,  S.W.,  west  of  the  main  building  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  is  constructed  of  Stony  Creek  granite, 
in  the  style  of  Florentine  Renaissance  palace  architecture.  The 
architect  was  Charles  A.  Piatt,  of  New  York.  Ground  was  broken 
on  September  23,  1916,  in  the  presence  of  officials  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  The  building  was  completed  in  the  spring  of 
1921,  about  eighteen  months  after  the  death  of  the  founder.  The 
opening  of  the  Freer  Gallery  of  Art  took  place  on  May  2,  1923. 

The  building  has  two  main  floors.  The  upper  floor,  which  contains 
18  top-lighted  exhibition  galleries  and  Whistler's  Peacock  Room, 
surrounds  a  garden  court  open  to  the  sky.  This  court  is  faced  with 
Tennessee  white  marble.  The  lower  floor  at  ground  level  contains 
offices,  study  and  storage  rooms,  library,  photographic  laboratory, 
technical  laboratory,  workshops,  and  an  auditorium. 

Admission  is  free. 

The  Gallery  is  open  every  day,  including  Sunday,  from  10  A.M. 
until  5:30  P.M.  It  is  closed  on  Christmas  Day. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  desire  to  pursue  work  among 
the  objects  in  the  Collections,  or  to  study  the  related  cultures, 
adequate  provision  has  been  made.  Only  a  limited  number  of 
objects  from  among  the  more  than  12,000  in  the  Collection  are 
shown  at  any  one  time  in  the  exhibition  galleries,  but  all  are 
available  for  study  by  appointment  during  office  hours,  from 
Monday  through  Friday. 

Application  for  permission  to  photograph  with  tripod  and  flash,  or 
to  see  objects  not  on  exhibition  should  be  made  at  the  administra- 
tion office  situated  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  building  and  reached 
by  the  east  stairway  downward  from  the  entrance  lobby. 

A  wheelchair  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  guard  at  the  north 
entrance.  Handicapped  visitors  may  enter  the  Gallery  on  the  south 
side  of  the  building  from  Monday  through  Friday.  Special  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  with  the  guard  at  the  north  door  on 
weekends  and  holidays. 
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